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PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  OLD  ENGLAND. 

BY  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  Others. 

Second  Letter. 

In  Shakespeare’s  Country. 

Y  FIRST  letter  of  this  series  to  the  readers  of  The 
Photographic  Times,  was  dispatched  from  the 
university  town  of  Oxford,  from  whence  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Royal  Spa  of  Leamington,  not  that 
we  desired  the  mineral  waters  or  baths  of  that  at¬ 
tractive  place  (though  we  took  both!),  but  because 
it  is  so  centrally  situated  for  short  excursions  to 
stately  old  Warwick  Castle,  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Kenilworth,  Stratford-on-Avon  and  the  country 
thereabout,  made  famous  by  the  immortal  bard  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

It  is  but  a  short  trip  by  coach  from  Leamington 
to  the  historic  old  town  of  Warwick  with  its  famous  castle,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  feudal  residences  in  all  England.  Its 
strange,  eventful  history  is  said  to  run  back  to  the  days  of  Ethelfleda, 
daughter  of  the  Saxon  King  Alfred  who  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
its  construction — more  than  one  thousand  years  ago.  The  quaint  old  town 
itself  is  even  older  than  that,  having  been  originally  a  British  settlement 
which  was  afterward  occupied  by  the  Romans.  Many  of  the  old  buildings 
retain  their  mediaeval  apeparance,  and  two  of  its  old  gates  are  still  standing. 
Pictorial  subjects  enough  here  for  the  camera,  and  to  spare. 

But  we  made  so  many  exposures  at  Kenilworth,  Stratford,  and  elsewhere 
in  this  picturesque  country,  that  I  have  selected  only  one  of  the  Warwick  views 
for  reproduction  here.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  castle  from  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Avon  at  this  point.  It  does  not  show  much  of  the  castle  itself,  but 
the  river,  the  trees  and  their  reflection  in  it,  combine  to  make  up  a  pleasing 
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WARWICK  CASTLE  FROM  THE  AVON. 


composition  as  it  seems  to  me.  But  the  most  beautiful  thing  about  Warwick  is 
the  Lady  Warwick !  A  superb  picture  of  her  by  Carolus  Duran,  and  another 
even  more  beautiful,  by  our  own  great  Sargent,  adorn  the  castle  walls.  I  send 
a  small  reproduction  of  one. 

Another  day  we  drove  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  which  is  still  beautiful  in  its 
ruins.  It  is  probably  the  finest  and  most  extensive  baronial  ruin  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  originally  founded  by  the  chamberlain  of  King  Henry  First, 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  about  1120,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  desperate  en¬ 
counters  through  the  stormy  period  of  English  history.  It  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  Warwick  Castle,  however,  in  being  held  by  a  “King  Maker”  at  one  time  of 
warfare,  and  by  a  friend  of  Cromwell  at  another ;  for,  though  it  once  held  out 
for  half  a  year  against  a  determined  siege,  it  finally  fell  to  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarians,  who  scattered  its  costly  collections  and  demolished  its  stately  pile. 
Here  it  was  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose 
chief  favorite  he  was,  in  1575,  as  described  so  fascinatingly  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  historical  romance  of  the  same  name.  I  give  one  picture  of  the  old 
ruins,  which  shows  nearly  all  of  the  castle  proper,  though  framed  in  and ’partly 
covered  by  the  trees  and  bushes  surrounding  it. 

And  now  we  come  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  most 
rich  in  pictorial  subjects,  of  all  the  places  we  have  yet  visited  with  the  camera. 
The  cover  illustration  is  a  general  view  of  Stratford,  showing  Holy  Trinity 
Church  in  the  distance,  where  Shakespeare  lies  buried,  and  the  graceful  river 
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Avon  in  the  foreground 
flowing  by  it.  This  pic¬ 
ture  I  purchased  of  Mr. 
William  Stanton  at  “Ye 
Five  Gables,”  with  con¬ 
sent  to  reproduce,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  a  particular¬ 
ly  excellent  one. 

The  frontispiece  is 
rather  an  unusual  view  of 
Ann  Hathaway’s  cottage 
across  the  fields,  in  Shot- 
tery.  Here  it  was  that 
Master  William  used  to 
come  a-courting  in  “the 
good  old  times.”  Most 
pictures  of  the  gentle  Ann’s 
cottage  which  I  have  seen 
in  this  country  are  taken 
from  the  road  in  front, 
which  shows  rather  a  stiff 
English  hedge  that  makes 
a  hard  line  across  the  fore¬ 
ground.  This  picture  is 
taken  from  the  attractive 
garden  within  the  hedge, 
and  gives  what  seems  to 
me  a  more  pictorial  side 

view  of  the  old  thatched- roof  cottage. 

The  initial  letter  illustration  is  a  near  view  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  taken 
from  the  river,  without  a  tripod,  of  course.  And  so  was  the  picture  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  birthplace  taken.  The  room  in  which  the  poet  was  born  is  behind  the 
second  window  from  the  left,  on  the  second  floor,  immediately  over  the  door¬ 
way.  On  that  window  are  inscribed  the  names  of  many  noted  men  and  poets, 
including  a  large  number  of  Americans.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Browning,  Washington 
Irving,  and  many  others.  They  say  that  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  thirty 
thousand  pilgrims  who  annually  visit  this  shrine,  are  our  fellow-countrymen. 

The  full  page  illustration  showing  the  interior  of  Shakespeare’s  library,  with 
his  own  arm  chair  directly  opposite  the  beholder,  in  the  center  of  the  picture, 
is  from  a  photograph  which  I  purchased  for  this  purpose ;  as  I  had  not  the 
proper  lens  and  outfit  for  this  work,  even  if  they  would  have  allowed  me  to 
photograph  these.  The  library  contains  many  old  books,  MSS.,  and  pictures, 
beside  the  furniture,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Shakespearean  students  and 
lovers. 


LADY  WARWICK. 


INTERIOR  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  HOUSE. 
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The  remaining  pic¬ 
ture,  not  before  mentioned, 
is  of  the  handsome  old  oak 
tree,  which  one  passes  on 
the  way  from  Leamington 
to  Kenilworth,  and  said  to 
stand  in  the  very  center  of 
England.  I  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  exposures  on  our 
return  trips  from  Kenil¬ 
worth  to  Stratford,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Guy’s  Cliff, 
the  beautiful  castle  there, 
and  the  old  Saxon  Mill 
near  by,  which  is  supposed 
to  he  the  oldest  in  all  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  space  will  not 
permit  of  more  illustrations 
to  this  letter.  We  are  now 
going  to  the  picturescpie 
country  of  North  Devon, 
in  the  West  of  England, 
where  I  shall  visit  and 
photograph  in  the  Land  of 
the  Doones,  about  which  I 
shall  write  in  mv next  letter. 
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LANDSCAPE.  COMPOSITION. 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

With  Fourteen  Illustrations  and  Nine  Diagrams. — Seven  Line  Combinations. 
— The  Curve  and  Half  Circles. — The  Zigzag  Line. — Space  Composition. 
— Undulating  Lines. — Rhythm. — Odd  forms  of  Line  Conception. 

Chapter  IV. 


LINE  is  either  straight  or  curved.  A  straight  line  runs 
either  vertically,  horizontally,  or  diagonally  across  the 
picture.  A  curved  line  can  not  be  so  easily  defined  and 
a  large  part  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  its  various 
forms.  But  it  also  can  run  only  in  three  directions, 
the  same  as  the  straight  line. 

Diagram  21  really  represents  all  line  combinations 
that  are  possible.  We  have  become  acquainted  with 
several  of  them.  A  represents  the  rectangular  idea 
which  we  have  seen  in  Fig.  16  and  the  parallelism  of 
vertical  lines ;  B  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  forms. 
Any  hill,  mountain,  roof  of  a  house,  or  diagonally  run¬ 
ning  plane  cutting  into  the  horizontal  shows  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  combination.  “The  Miarslies, ”  by 
Jules  Dupre,  Fig.  29,  displays  the  three  undulating 
lines  of  C.  The  horizontal  one  frequently  occurs  in  clouds.  F  is  similar  to 
C,  and  can  be  studied  in  any  hillside  covered  with  trees  or  shrubbery.  It  is  apt 
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THE  MARSHES. 


(Fig.  29.) 


Jules  Dupre. 


to  be  more  graceful  than  the  C  combination. 
Of  course  the  diagonal  line  can  also  run  in 
the  direction  from  the  left  upper  to  the  right 
lower  corner  as  shown  in  the  dotted  line  of 
H,  and  in  Geo.  A.  Travers’  “Old  Road.” 
But  this  is  merely  a  case  of  reversing  and 
not  a  new  combination.  The  line  idea  D 
is  offered  in  C.  H.  White’s  “Telegraph 
Poles.”  Diag.  15  in  the  last  chapter,  car¬ 
ried  out  the  same  principle.  “Highbridge,” 
by  H.  W.  Ranger,  shows  the  diagonal  line 
with  a  horizontal  line  cutting  into  it.  Any 
headland  with  the  sea  behind,  or  hillside 
with  a  valley  below  will  offer  a  variation  of 
this  combination.  The  combination  of  G 
is  of  all  the  rarest  one.  Of  course  a  wall 
or  tree  trunk  with  a  bush  or  a  stack  of  new 
mown  hay  could  produce  one  or  the  other 
variation  but  the  lines  do  not  go  well  to¬ 
gether.  B,  D,  E,  and  F  are  undoubtedly  the 
easiest  and  most  graceful  combinations. 

Every  one  of  these  combinations,  no 
doubt,  has  its  own  individuality,  i.  e.,  faculty 
of  expressing  certain  moods  of  nature  and 
the  human  mind.  Each  will  lend  itself  to 
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the  depiction  of  certain  subjects 
and  objects  better  than  others.  But 
the  scope  of  my  article  does  not 
permit  me  to  go  into  details,  nor 
would  be  much  gained  thereby.  I 
would  be  obliged  to  show  too 
many  examples  which  would  only 
prove  confusing  to  the  reader.  I 
can  not  repeat  often  enough  that 
composition  can  not  be  taught. 
Only  a  few  facts  can  be  given,  and 
hints  and  suggestions  how  to 
utilize  them. 

The  curve  and  half  circle,  as 
I  will  endeavor  to  show,  are  merely 
variations  of  the  zigzag  line.  Fig. 
33  shows  a  clever  use  of  the  half 
circle  but  it  is  really  a  variation 
of  Diag.  25.  In  Diag.  22  I  show 
the  half  circle  with  its  dotted  ex¬ 
tension  that  can  easily  be  traced 
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OLD  ROAD.  (Fig'.  28.)  Geo.  A.  Travers 


in  the  photograph.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  Bullock’s,  “The  Brook.”  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  trees 
on  the  hillside  is  taken  up  and  finished  by 
the  brook.  It  has  a  beautiful  bold  sweep, 
but  if  analyzed  it  will  show  that  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  the  part  of  a  zigzag  line.  Also 
the  “Cazenovia  Creek,”  by  Paul  Fournier, 
a  composition  which  utilizes  the  double 
undulation,  so  familiar  in  brook  pictures, 
in  a  novel  manner  has  the  zigzag  line  as 
fundamental  principle. 

The  zigzag  line,  equivalent  to  the  5" 
line  O'f  other  writers  on  composition,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  useful  and  pliable  of  all 
lines.  It  has  a  vague  resemblance  to  the 
letter  5"  (Diag.  25  and  26)  but  it  is  more 
crushed,  flattened  out  in  appearance.  And 
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the  more  battened  out  it  is 
the  better  it  is  in  most 
cases  for  the  composition 
(viz.  Fig.  5).  It  is  the 
most  important  factor  in 
space  composition.  It  is 
apt  to  break  up  the  whole 
picture  into  triangular  cuts 
(Fig.  32)  which  if  rightly 
balanced  lend  a  rare  pic¬ 
turesque  quality  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  depicted.  In  Fig.  32 
you  will  notice  four  dis¬ 
tinct  triangular  cuts.  In 
Fig.  36  by  Yarnall  Abbott 
there  are  even  more  but 
they  are  more  broken  and 
cut  up  and  subdued  by 
clever  differentiation  o  f 
tones. 

The  zigzag  line  is  one 
of  the  great  principles  of 
Japanese  art.  It  recurs 
oftener  than  any  other. 

The  kakemono  painting  by 
Hoyen  (Fig.  40)  is  typical 
of  Japanese  landscape  art. 

They  consider  the  shape 
so  beautiful  that  they  use 
it  without  any  embellish¬ 
ment.  It  stands  by  itself.  telegraph  poles.  (Fig.  3i.)  c.  h.  white. 

As  we  are  not  masters  of 

silhouetting  (photographically  speaking)  as  the  Japanese,  we  do  not  dare  to 
use  the  zigzag  in  its  isolated  form,  but  can  merely  apply  it  as  a  vehicle  of 
space  composition. 

The  undulating  line  as  long  as  it  runs  horizontally  as  in  Diag.  23  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  medium  of  expression.  It  is  a  beautiful  reproducer  of  sky  lines 
and  undulating  ground  and  the  waves  of  the  sea.  But  when  it  runs  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  or  rather  diagonal  direction  across  the  picture  (Diag.  24)  it  easily  as¬ 
sumes  a  zigzag  tendency  of  course  with  modifications.  The  undulating  line 
consists  not  so  much  of  clear  sweeping  curves,  but  of  short  curves,  sudden 
breaks,  darts,  bends,  and  undulations,  continually  changing  their  direction. 
Only  the  underlying  form  will  vaguely  resemble  the  S-shape  and  simply  for 
the  reason  that  S-shape  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  known  to  pictorial 
composition.  The  photographer  with  good  taste  will  involuntarily  and  un¬ 
consciously  select  this  line  idea.  bigs.  38  and  39  by  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  one 
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of  our  great  American  land¬ 
scape  photographers,  shows 
an  excellent  applicating  of 
the  undulating  line.  “The 
Summer  Morning,”  Fig.  38, 
with  its  high  sky  line,  its  point 
of  interest  way  up  near  the 
horizon  and  the  large  empty 
space  below  is  a  composition 
strictly  Japanese  in  character. 
The  sky  line  in  space  com¬ 
position  is  generality  placed 
rather  high,  the  treatment  de¬ 
mands  it,  as  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  charms  of  space  composi¬ 
tion  consists  in  large  planes 
without  much  differentiation 
of  tone.  There  must  be  made 
room  for  them.  Also  the 
point  of  interest  is  much 
nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  than  in  other  composi¬ 
tions.  What  we  want  in 
space  arrangements  is  not 
merely  the  suggestion  of 


LONELY  BIRCH  TREE.  (Fig.  33.)  Paul  Fournier. 


CAZENOVIA  CREEK. 


(Fig.  41.) 


Paul  Fournier. 
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SNOW  SCENE.  (Fig.  32.)  Paul  Fournier. 


tures  the  zigzag  shape  controls  the  flow  of  the 
undulating  lines.  It  is  equally  palpable  in  the 
ruts  of  the  snow-covered  road  by  Yarnall  Ab¬ 
bott,  Fig.  37.  As  I  have  said  before  there  is 
no  escape  from  it  as  long  as  you  make  use  of 
undulating  lines. 

The  beauty  of  a  line  analyzed  in  detail  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  accentuation.  Diag.  29  will 
explain  what  I  mean  by  accentuation.  It  is 
the  same  as  in  Diag.  23.  There  it  is  through¬ 
out  of  equal  strength,  and  looks  rather  bold. 
In  Diag.  29  the  same  line  gains  life  and  ex¬ 
pression  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  dark  ac¬ 
cents  or  spots.  This  produces  what  painters 
call  rhythm.  Study  the  various  illustrations  of 
this  article,  and  you  will  see  how  a  line  is  im¬ 
proved  by  a  few  dark  or  light  accents.  There 
is  no  emphasis  whatever  in  the  curves  in  Figs. 
33  and  41.  They  are  deficient  in  that  respect. 
In  Figs.  32  and  39  there  are  highlights  as  well 


space  of  beautiful  proportion 
on  the  surface  of  the  picture, 
ing  39  is  a  clever  combination 
of  the  parallelism  of  vertical 
line  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture  and  two  undulating- 
lines  dividing  the  lower  space. 
The  latter  contains  few  tri¬ 
angular  forms  but  rather  half 
circular  forms.  In  both  pic- 
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as  dark  spots  which  help  the  rhythm  of  the  lines.  Particularly  fortunate  in 
this  respect  are  Figs.  34  and  38.  In  Fig.  34  where  the  line  is  rather  suggested 
than  actually  seen,  the  shadows  of  the  trees  almost  produce  a  break  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  curve,  and  it  is  continued  by  contrast  of  tone  in  the  stones  and  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water.  Fig.  38  represents  a  clever  and  originally  conceived  line 
which  is  accentuated  by  white.  The  end  of  the  line  at  the  left  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  particularly  happy. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  oddly  shaped  lines  that  can  not  easily  be 
classified.  We  are  slowly  adapting  them  from  Eastern  art.  Any  photographer 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  studying  the  colored  woodcuts  of  Hokusai  and 
Hiroshige  will  find  ample  material  for  new  and  startling  conceptions.  Diag. 
27,  a  clear  curve,  supported  by  two  rectangles  has  become  familiar  to  all 
of  us  through  Whistler’s  famous  “Battersea  Bridge.”  Nothing  simpler  and 
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beautiful  can  be  imagined,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imitate,  as  there  are  few  objects 
suitable  for  this  kind  of  treatment. 

Another  curious  effect  can  be  obtained  by  applying  the  line  of  Diag.  28. 


The  objects  of  the  foreground 
form  an  irregular  frame  for  the 

o 

vista  beyond.  Hokusai  shows  ns 
the  effect  of  it  in  one  of  his  pic¬ 
tures,  Fig.  35. 

It  would  be  easy  to  take  a  few 
Japanese  prints  from  Hiroshige's 
Fifty-three  Stations  of  the  Tokaido 
or  Hokusai’s  Hundred  Views  of 
Fusiyama  and  show  you  several 
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FEBRUAR  (Fig.  37.)  C.  1’.  Abbott. 


other  novel  line  arrangements.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  assume  the  part  of 
an  innovator.  I  could  merely  point  them  out  and  would  not  know  whether 
they  are  really  applicable  to  our  ideas  of  art.  A  writer  on  composition 

can  only  prove  his  case  by  analyzing  typical  and  standard  forms  whose 

importance  has  been  determined  by  frequent  application.  The  usefulness  of 
new  conceptions  is  a  matter  of  experiment  and  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
artists  and  craftsmen  of  the  camera. 

The  simplest  subjects  are  always  the  best.  Any  person  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  with  sympathy  for  the  time,  place,  and  conditions  in  which  he 

lives,  has  only  to  take  a  walk  or  to  board  a  trolley,  to  find  a  picture  worthy  of 

depiction.  A  survey  of  your  own  neighborhood  may  prove  as  profitable  as 
the  farthest  excursion. 

Should  you  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  get  hold  of  one  of  Constable’s 
sketch  books  you  will  see  that  he  seized  upon  the  simplest  things.  Here  he  is 
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LA  TE  AFTERNOON  IN  WINTER.  (Fig.  39.)  Rudolph  Eickemeyer ,  Jr. 


charmed  by  a  group  of  trees,  there  by  a  farmhouse  rising  upon  a  lonely  hill.  A 
bit  of  pasture,  haystacks,  a  deserted  cottage,  or  a  path  losing  itself  in  a  field 
was  sufficient  to  attract  him.  However,  insignificant  the  motives  were,  he 
understood  how  to  imbue  them  with  character  and  atmosphere,  and  often  the 
simplest  sketch  sufficed  him  to  suggest  poetry  and  space. 
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MONTHLY  COMPETITION. 

E  ALWAYS  expect  a  falling  off  in  the  entries  for  our  com¬ 
petitions  during  the  summer  months,  as  so  many  of  our  readers 
are  away  on  their  vacations,  and  engaged  in  the  making  of 
new  negatives,  which  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
prove  and  perfect. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  anticipated  a  larger 
number  of  entries  than  were  received  for .  this  competition. 
Landscape  and  marine  subjects  cover  a  good  part  of  the 
field  of  the  average  amateur  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  marine  entries 
predominate,  which  is  quite  unusual. 

The  First  Award  in  this  month’s  competition  goes  to  Wm.  H.  Wheelock 
for  his  marine  study  entitled,  “Evening  and  Low  Water.”  Mr.  Wheelock  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  seeing  the  artistic  and  decorative  effects  in  commonplace 
surroundings,  and  produces  pictures  where  many  would  fail  even  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  topographical  record.  The  data  furnished  with  this  entry 


SUNLIGHT  ON  THE  HARBOR. 


(Second  Honorable  Mention.) 


W.  S.  Davis. 


EVENING  AND  LOW  IP’ A  TEE. 


(First  Award.) 


Wm.  H.  IV/uelock 


MOONLIGHT  ON  HAMPTON  ROADS. 


(Second  Award.) 


A.  y.  M tinning. 


WOODLAND  GLADE. 


(First  Honorable  Mention. t 


James  Thomson. 


read  as  follows:  Negative  made  in  May,  early  evening,  good  light,  on 
3/4  x  4/4  fast  plate,  5*4  inch  lens,  stop  fS,  1/15  second  exposure,  ortol  de¬ 
veloper,  enlarged  to  6*4  x8 *4,  and  printed  on  gum  bichromate. 

The  Second  Prize  was  awarded  to  A.  J.  Manning  for  his  marine  moon¬ 
light  effect  entitled,  “Moonlight  on  Hampton  Roads.”  Mr.  Manning’s  pic¬ 
ture  is  more  commonplace  than  the  first  award,  yet  the  effect  is  pleasing  and 
harmonious.  Data  supplied  are  as  follows:  Negative  made  5  p.  m.,  in  July, 
1/5  second  exposure,  stop  128,  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  film  negative,  enlarged 
on  bromide. 

The  First  Honorable  Mention  was  awarded  James  Thomson  for  his  entry 
entitled,  “Woodland  Glade.”  This  is  a  pleasant  little  landscape,  the  lighting 
being  quite  effective.  Toning  down  the  highest  lights  on  the  extreme  right 
and  a  little  added  foreground  would  have  been  an  improvement.  Data:  nega¬ 
tive  made  May  11,  1909,  3  p.  m.,  sunlight,  1/25  second  exposure,  stop  8, 
Stanley  plate,  and  printed  on  platinum  paper. 

The  Second  Honorable  Mention  and  final  award  went  to  William  S. 
Davis  for  his  marine  entitled,  “Sunlight  on  the  Harbor.”  We  have  no 
particular  comment  to  make  on  this  entry,  as  it  speaks  for  itself.  Data :  nega¬ 
tive  made  in  February,  4.40  p.  m.,  clear  sunlight,  1/30  second  exposure,  stop 
f  11,  Cramer  Crown  Plate,  3 *4  X4J4,  enlarged  on  Monox  bromide  paper.' 

We  trust  that  when  you  have  returned  from  your  summer  outings  that 
you  will  find  negatives  galore  for  the  producing  of  prize-winning  pictures. 
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CAMERAS  AND  CANOES. 


BY  C.  H.  CLAIJDY. 


F-  YOU  don't  canoe,  read  boats  for  the  last  word  of 
this  title.  It  isn't  so  alliterative,  but  it  is  just  as 
marine,  if  not  more  so. 

I  haven't  time  to  spend  much  effort  in  advising 
you  to  take  a  camera  when  you  go  boating  or  canoe¬ 
ing*.  If  you  don’t  know  that  you  are  leaving  half 
your  trip  at  home  on  the  shelf,  or,  perhaps,  that 
some  photographic  dealer  has  the  best  part  of 
your  vacation  waiting  for  you  or  some  other  sensi¬ 
ble  person  to  come  along  and  buy  it,  words  of  mine 
wouldn't  supply  the  knowledge. 

What  I  want  to  say  here  is  not  so  much  why  you 
should  carry  your  camera  to  the  wilds,  if  you  go 
wild,  or  to  the  near-city  camping  place  where  you 
spend  a  week  end,  if  you  are  a  week-ender,  but  how 
you  should  carry  it,  what  kind  it  should  be,  what 
you  should  and  shouldn't  do  to  have  the  greatest  amount  of  success  and 
pleasure  with  it  and  the  least  accident  and  expense. 

For  instance,  if  you  go  through  a  canal-lock  with  a  canoe,  and  it  is  one 
of  these  extremely  old  style  locks  where  a  good  half  the  water  pours  in  over 
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IN  PERMANENT  CAMP. 


the  top  of  the  gate,  and  makes  a  combination  Niagara,  stcrm-at-sea,  and 
whirlwind  in  the  narrow  basin,  and  you  tip  over  and  upset  the  canoe,  and 
spend  an  exciting  five  minutes  saving  yourself  from  being  drowned,  and 
get  all  wet  and  drippy,  and  lose  your  supper  and  bump  your  head  on  the 
canoe  good  and  hard  and  come  out  so  mad  you  could  fairly  eat  the  lock, 
gates,  tender  and  all,  and  find  your  camera  is  still  with  you,  you  feel  better. 
If  it's  gone  you  don’t  feel  much  worse,  because  you  are  already  feeling  about 
as  worse  as  circumstances  could  make  you. 

Experienced  canoeists  who  know  there  are  going  to  be  one  or  more 
portages,  have  found  out  long  ago  that  all  camp  equipment  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  One  part  is  the  things  you  have  got  to  have  and  the  other  part  is 
the  things  you  would  like  to  have.  All  well  regulated  parties  allow  each  mem¬ 
ber  one  piece  of  unnecessary  luggage  which  is  his  personal  tote,  in  addition 
to  his  share.  Thus,  one  man  can't  be  happy  without  a  glass  drinking  cup,  al¬ 
though  he  will  eat  with  his  fingers  from  a  leaf  plate  or  a  bare. rock.  Another 
has  to  have  a  box  of  talcum  powder,  a  third  simply  can't  get  along  without 
chocolate,  etc.,  etc. 

Cameras  are  essentials — every  one  agrees  on  that — cases  are  not.  But  a 
permanent  case  attached  to  the  canoe,  in  which  the  camera  is  always  kept  en 
route  not  infrequently  saves  the  camera,  as  per  the  little  tale  of  woe  above. 

When  a  camera  is  wet,  don't  put  it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Take  it  apart  as 
much  as  you  can  and  dry  with  a  cloth — your  shirt  if  you  have  nothing  else, 
and  your  companion's  shirt  if  yours  is  wet,  and  put  in  the  shade.  Pour 
kerosene,  benzine,  alcohol,  even  whiskey,  into  the  shutter.  Liquid,  per  se. 
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BEFORE  THE  SUN  IS  UP -A  FINE  l FA  Y  TO  IV A  KE  UP ! 


won't  hurt  a  shutter — wet  will,  by  means  of  rust.  If  you  have  nothing 
else,  remove  the  lens  from  the  shutter  and  pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
through  the  mechanism.  If  it  has  rubber  or  composition  leaves,  this  may, 
probably  will,  play  the  dickens  with  them,  but  it  is  better  to  lose  the  leaves  and 
save  the  mechanism  for  future  repairs  than  lose  the  whole.  Boiling  water 
will  soon  dry  out,  preventing  rust.  The  shutter  should  be  kept  warm,  of 
course,  until  dry.  All  this,  by  the  way,  is  but  a  hint  for  the  stitch  in  time  which 
may  save  dollars  nine. 

If  you  are  going  on  a  long  trip,  have  a  water  tight  tin  box  for  films.  Yes, 
extra  weight,  but  it’s  better  to  carry  less  films  and  bring  home  pictures,  than 
more  films  and  bring  home  nothing.  Films  don't  keep  well  in  dampness  at 
any  time,  but  especially  after  exposure  to  light. 

Kind  of  camera?  Any  old  kind.  The  lighter  and  smaller  the  more 
convenient,  but  the  less  satisfactory  the  results.  I  am  sending  along  a  couple 
of  little  Brownie  snapshots  taken  on  the  last  four-day  canoe  junket  I  was  on. 
One  of  them  shows  true  devotional  friendship.  It  pictures  the  self-sacrifice 
which  led  a  fellow  to  get  out  of  the  canoe,  in  the  cold  water,  in  November, 
and  stand  on  a  hidden  rock,  to  make  a  picture  of  the  other  fellow  against 
a  certain  background  he  fancied.  Then  he— the  other  fellow — sat  him  still 
and  laughed  and  teased,  while  the  first  fellow  cussed  him — for  the  other  fel¬ 
low  took  his  time  about  getting  the  canoe  back  to  the  rock  where  the  first 
obliging  fellow  stood,  Graflex  in  hand,  and  cussed.  Meanwhile  the  little 
Brownie  picture  was  made.  It  is  a  good  thing  the  Brownie  isn't  equipped  for 
taking  pictures  of  profanity  ! !  I  was  the  first  fellow. 
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I  don’t  care  much  about  carrying  a  Graflex  in  a  canoe.  My  Graflex 
inventories  somewhere  about  $150  and  said  amount  looks  like  a  mountain  in 
cash.  So  I  don't  care  much  about  risking  it  when  I  have  any  rapids  to 
shoot.  I  prefer  a  No.  3  Kodak  to  almost  anything  else  for  that  sort  of 
work. 

I  have  had  one  experience  with  a  man  who  took  a  five  by  seven  plate 
camera,  six  holders,  six  dozen  plates,  a  tripod,  ray  screen,  focusing  cloth, 
three  lenses,  a  focal  plane  shutter,  and  a  few  other  nice  light  convenient  portable 
photographic  junk-piles  with  him  in  a  canoe.  Never  again  for  me — or  him 
either,  I  guess,  now  he  is  wise. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  tote  his  portage  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  then 
go  back  and  get  his  outfit.  This  took  time,  and  made  us  peevish.  In  the 
second  place,  he  was  continually  throwing  duck  fits — and  the  canoe  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  proper  sort  of  foundation  for  that  sort  of  performance — because 
he  couldn't  see  some  one  part  of  his  outfit.  The  camera  would  be  one  end, 
box  of  boxes  of  plates  under  blankets,  the  precious  lenses  somewhere  else. 
Moreover  when  he  went  to  take  a  picture,  he  always  tried  all  three  lenses, 
about  two  dozen  positions  with  the  tripod,  gazed  soulfully  at  the  sun,  wind, 
sky,  clouds,  terrane,  used  his  watch,  exposure-meter,  ray-screen,  and  notebook, 
and  then  confidently  gave  the  wrong  exposure  and  another  one,  twice  as 
wrong,  to  make  uncertainty  doubly  doubtful. 

We  were  always  kicking  over  some  of  his  belongings  in  camp,  and 
when  it  rained — as  it  will  do  on  the  best  regulated  canoeing  trips, — we  all  got 
wet  to  the  skin  all  the  time,  because  every  available  piece  of  rubber  blanket  had 
to  be  wrapped  about  those  infamous  plates. 

The  little  film  camera  is  good  enough  for  me ! 

The  kind  of  pictures  to  take  on  a  boating  trip  of  any  kind  are  the  human 
kind.  Scenery  palls,  sunsets  cease  to  be  interesting  when  one  exhausts  their 
improbabilities — did  any  one  ever  see  a  really  glorious  sunset  which  a  painter 
would  credit  if  he  hadn’t  made  it  himself? — camps  are  all  about  alike  in  looks, 
but  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  are  forever  different. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  about  boating  pictures  in  general,  and  canoe  pic¬ 
tures  in  particular  which  makes  the  taking  of  them  an  added  pleasure  to  that 
of  enjoyment  of  the  scenes  in  after  hours.  It  is  that  they  are  distinctly 
salable,  if  good.  The  entire  magazine  reading  public  likes  the  wild  life, 
the  simple  life,  the  country  life,  the  free  bacon-and-eggs-and-frying-pan  life. 
They  like  it  in  magazines  anyway,  whether  they  like  it  when  they  have 
to  sweat  for  their  meals  or  not.  Editors  are  always  looking  for  good  camp¬ 
ing  pictures,  good  canoeing  pictures,  good  hunting,  fishing,  or  woodsy  pictures. 
If  you  use  your  camera  with  discretion,  develop  with  skill  (this  is  professional 
English  for  “use  a  tank”)  and  print  with  taste — and  paper,  of  course, — you 
can  get  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  print  for  your  good  pictures.  There  isn’t 
any  living  in  it,  but  I  have  time  out  of  mind  paid  all  my  camping  expenses,  my 
photographer’s  bill,  and  bought  a  good  lunch  to  boot,  with  the  proceeds  of  a 
few  sold  camping  pictures. 
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As  a  general  rule,  development  is  much  better  put  off  until  you  get  home. 
But  on  lengthy  trips,  it’s  much  better  done  while  you  are  at  it.  If  you  develop 
and  find  out  you  didn't  get  what  you  wanted,  you  can  get  it  then  and  there — 
if  you  wait  till  you  get  home  you  not  only  can't  get  it  but  you  probably  never 
will  be  able  to  get  it  and  you  run  the  risk  of  dampness  getting  after  your 
films  into  the  bargain. 

Tanks  don’t  weigh  much  or  take  up  much  room,  and  developer  and  fix¬ 
ing  powders  are  small  in  bulk.  Most  emphatically  no,  I  wouldn't  bother  with 
printing,  personally.  When  I  go  to  the  woods  or  up  the  river  or  down  a 
stream,  I  go  to  forget  I  punch  the  stuffing  out  of  a  typewriter  for  a  living  and 
wear  dictionaries  and  theosauruses  or  thauri — I  don’t  know  which  and  don’t 
care  much — to  tatters.  I  want  to  forget  that  I  ever  used  a  camera  for  any¬ 
thing  but  fun  and  frolic  (inconsistently,  I  always  make  a  try  for  anything 
that  looks  as  if  it  might  sell  when  I  get  to  remembering  dollars  and 
cents  again)  and  so  I  don’t  want  to  bother  with  chemicals  and  paper,  any 
more  than  I  can  help. 

It  is  more  or  less  advisable  not  to  leave  your  camera  lying  on  a  sunny  rock 
or  where  it  will  slip  into  the  water.  It  is  suggested  that  two  feet  from  a  cook¬ 
ing  or  campfire  is  not  an  ideal  spot  to  put  the  camera.  With  every  tree  hav¬ 
ing  a  thousand  hooks,  there  is  little  excuse  for  not  hanging  it  up.  Cameras 
are  not  good  to  eat,  even  with  condiments ;  and  condiments,  as  molasses, 
pepper  and  salt,  or  bacon  grease,  do  not  improve  it.  No,  I  am  not  talking 
at  random,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  and  known  in  the  woods. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  recommend — and  that  is  some  sort  of  a  flash 
rig,  if  you  are  not  going  too  far  and  can  carry  the  weight.  Flashlights  in 
the  woods,  campfire  scenes — what  memories  they  hold  for  those  who  come 
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easily  under  the  spell  of  old  Mother  Nature  when  she  is  at  her  most  mysterious 
and  charming  best — when  the  dim  twilight  gives  way  to  blackness,  and 
every  tree  is  the  curtain  to  an  undiscovered  country — when  every  sound  is 
magnified,  and  only  the  fire  and  the  sleepy,  contented  faces  of  tired  but  well- 
filled  companions,  mark  the  spot  as  a  camp  and  not  a  prehistoric  existence. 

But  be  sure  to  carry  the  camera.  Don’t  get  an  outfit  all  ready  and  leave 
the  instrument  behind,  as  I  have  known  excited  tyros  to  do.  Had  I  the 
choice  of  leaving  out  any  one  single  piece  of  outfit  in  order  to  carry  the 
camera,  I  would  leave  it  out,  even  if  it  was  the  frying  pan.  I  would  leave 
them  out,  one  by  one,  until  I  got  down  to  the  essentials  for  bare  living,  but 
have  a  camera  with  me  I  will,  when  I  go  awoodsing  or  awatering,  for  the 
joy  of  such  trips  is  too  great  to  take  in  in  anticipation,  in  realization,  or  in 
retrospection — it  takes  all  three  to  make  the  trip  perfect,  and  it  takes  a  cam¬ 
era  and  pictures  to  make  the  times  of  reminiscing,  thoroughly  complete. 


ON  THE  JAMES  RIVER ,  VIRGINIA. 


T.  D.  Pendleton  Cummins. 
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Editorial  Notes 


SHORT  time  ago  we  had  something  to  say  in  these 
columns  about  so-called  “reversal/’  a  subject  which 
has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  experimental 
photographers.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  recently  by  an  English  photo¬ 
graphic  society,  and  Mr.  Teape  shawed  some  ex¬ 
perimental  results  of  exceptional  interest.  A  plate 
suitably  shielded  by  a  pierced  contact  mask  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  evening  sky  light  for  such  a  time  that 
reversal  was  obtained.  That  is  to  say,  the  plate 
was  cut  in  half  and  subjected  to  normal  develop¬ 
ment,  when  the  circular  openings  in  the  mask 
through  which  much  light  had  passed  gave  nearly 
clear  glass,  while  the  much  less  exposed  background  to  these  discs  gave  a 
dense  deposit.  The  second  half  of  the  plate,  however,  wras  subjected  to  very 
prolonged  action  of  the  developer,  when  behold!  the  parts  corresponding  to 
the  openings  in  the  mask  had  now  developed  up,  and  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
caught  up  the  less  exposed  parts.  By  holding  the  plate  close  to  the  eye  and 
looking  through  it  at  an  incandescent  gas  mantle  it  was  possib.e  to  locate  the 
disc  portion,  but  the  quantity  of  light  passing  the  plate  at  this  point  was  ex¬ 
tremely  small.  From  this  experiment  it  would  seem  that  the  term  “reversal 
is  not  a  very  happy  one  and  that,  if  only  time  enough  be  given  for  the  de¬ 
veloper  to  act,  those  portions  of  a  plate  that  wre  have  hitherto  regarded  as  un¬ 
developable  in  consequence  of  excessive  exposure  wdll  eventually  develop. 


$$$$$$ 

YET  another  trouble  is  particularly  likely  to  arise  when  working  in  the 
bright  light  of  summer,  and  more  especially  near  any  large  surface  of 
water.  These  light-reflecting  surfaces  throw  a  lot  of  light  into  the  lens 
which  does  net  go  to  form  the  image,  and  therefore  is  not  wanted.  More¬ 
over,  much  of  it  contrives  to  find  its  way  through  the  lens  and  falls  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  camera  bellows,  whence  it  is  scattered  and  reflected  on  to  the  plate, 
giving  general  fcg  and  degradation  of  the  image.  The  present  unfortunate 
craze  for  making  the  camera  shut  up  into  the  smallest  possible  space  has  led 
the  manufacturer  to  do  away  with  the  old-fashioned  but  eminently  useful  lens- 
hood.  These  hoods  served  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  much  of  the  light  not 
wanted  to  form  the  image.  Hence  we  find  the  old  workers  saying  w  ith  much 
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truth — that  the  present  clay  lenses  do  not  give  such  clean  and  bright  images 
as  the  old  lenses  yielded.  This  is  largely  the  result  of  reducing  the  side  of 
the  hood  to  a  negligible  quantity. 


ONE  reason  why  so  many  of  the  negatives  made  during  the  summer  vaca- 
and  shade  variation,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  they  have  too  much  light 
tion  time  prove  disappointing  is  simply  because  they  lack  sufficient  light 
and  too  little  shade.  This  is,  in  turn,  largely  due  to  the  very  common  mistake 
of  working  too  near  the  middle  of  the  day.  During  July  and  August  the  light 
from  seven  to  nine  a.  m.  and  three  to  five  p.  m.  is  so  strong  that  it  only  requires 
about  one  and  one  half  times  the  exposure  of  the  midday  hours.  And  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  great  advantage  of  a  moderately  low-down  sun  in 
giving  long  shadows,  the  extra  exposure  time  is  not  worth  considering  as  a  det¬ 
rimental  factor.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon 
hours  that  we  get  the  best  atmospheric  effects  due  to  haziness  of  the  air.  The 
moral  for  the  pictoralist  in  August  is — avoid  work  between  nine  a.  m.  and 
three  p.  m. 


IN  connection  with  this  topic  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that  Janssen  is 
usually  credited  with  the  opinion  that  if  normal  negative  exposure  be  multi¬ 
plied  100,000  times  reversal  results,  and  we  get  a  positive,  but  if  it  be  in¬ 
creased  1,000,000  times  re-reversal  results,  and  we  again  get  a  negative. 
Now,  after  years  of  inquiry  among  experts,  no  one  has  been  found  who  has 
produced  re-reversal  or  seen  results  so  produced.  Moreover,  opinions  vary 
enormously  as  to  how  many  times  normal  (negative)  exposure  has  to  be 
multiplied  to  get  ordinary  reversal  (positive)  exposure.  It  has  been  stated  as 
low  as  ten  times:  others  say  ioo,  others  i,ooo  times,  give  best  results.  This 
discrepancy  certainly  tends  to  support  the  view  that  re-reversal  is  not  within 
normal  reach,  if  it  exists  at  all — which  many  experts  seem  to  question.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  less  experienced  worker,  Mr.  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  refers  to 
the  fact  in  his  column  in  the  London  Telegraph  that  when  photographing 
a  sunset  which  includes  the  sun’s  disc,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
that  in  our  print  the  sun’s  disc  comes  out  quite  dark,  instead  of  being  the 
highest  light.  Here  we  have  a  practical  (but  certainly  undesirable)  demon¬ 
stration  of  excessive  exposure  producing  reversal. 


ANOTHER  by  no  means  uncommon  occurrence  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  a  "ghost  sun.”  This  arises  when  the  camera  is  printed,  not  directly 
at  the  sun,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  sun’s  direct  rays  fall  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  front  lens.  In  a  way  too  complicated  to  explain  without  diagrams, 
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we  may  get  an  image  of  the  sun.  This  will  appear  in  some  place  qnite  different 
from  its  true  visual  position,  e.g.,  in  front  of  a  tree,  building,  etc.  Similarly, 
when  photographing  inside  a  dark  building,  and  facing  a  well-lighted  window, 
it  may  happen  that  on  development  we  find  we  have  two  pictures  of  this 
window,  one  in  its  normal  position,  the  second,  and  usually  smaller,  is  to  one 
side  of  the  true  position.  These  ghost  images,  formed  by  the  bright  surfaces 
of  the  lenses  acting  as  reflectors,  are  not  to  be  confused  in  any  way  with 
reversal. 


WE  publish  herewith  a  letter  from  a  well  known  amateur  regarding  our 
monthly  competitions.  We  are  very  glad  to  receive  this  letter  and 
trust  the  following  explanation  will  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Chislett 
and  to  any  others  of  our  readers  who  may  have  refrained  from  entering  our 
competitions  for  similar  reasons.  The  clause  in  our  competition  conditions 
that  Mr.  Chislett  objects  to  reads  as  follows:  ‘‘Prints  in  any  medium, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  awards  are,  however,  partly 
determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  it  is  best  to  mount  prints 
and  use  P.O.P  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy  surface. 

The  Photographic  Times. 

Gentlemen:  I  notice  that  you  desire  more  entries  for  your 

Monthly  Competitions,  and  I  would  say,  that  in  my  own 

case,  the  following  clause  in  your  conditions  has  caused  me 
to  shy,  viz:  “As  awards  are,  however,  partly  determined 
on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  etc.”  Don't  know 
how  it  is  with  others,  but  I  care  only  to  enter  a  competition 
where  the  best  picture  wins  irrespective  of  any  other 
conditions. 

Yours  truly,  John  Chislett. 

The  primary  and  principal  object  of  these  competitions  is  not  to  distribute 

so  much  cash  among  our  readers  each  month,  but  to  provide  a  means  for  in¬ 

teresting  our  readers  how  to  produce  good  pictures,  and  to  that  end  to  select 
as  winners  not  only  pictures  that  are  of  artistic  excellence,  but  pictures,  the 
half-tone  reproductions  of  which  will  clearly  bring  out  their  beauties  and 
merits  and  clearly  demonstrate  just  why  they  were  good  enough  to  receive 
an  award. 

Mr.  Chislett  must  remember  that  while  there  are  a  limited  number  in  his 
class,  the  ether  thousands  are  striving  to  acquire  equal  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  it  is  to  them  that  he,  and  all  of  us,  should  extend  the  helping  hand.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  picture  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  reproduced  is  without  value 
from  our  educational  standpoint,  and  if  we  made  awards  to  pictures  of  such 
nature  we  would  receive  well  deserved  criticism  for  so  doing.  We  fiequently 
receive  prints  on  blue  print,  blue  carbon,  and  prints  toned  or  dyed  red.  Such 
prints  cannot  be  reproduced  in  half-tone  owing  to  their  non-actinic  color. 
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As  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  we  would  suggest  that  in  case  where 
the  contestant  prefers  working  in  lew  tones  on  exceedingly  rough  surfaced 
paper,  or  in  using  tones  or  colors  that  will  net  reproduce,  that  he  sent  in  a 
print  that  suits  him,  and  also  a  duplicate  print  on  P.O.P.  for  reproduction 
purposes.  Then  his  print,  made  to  meet  his  artistic  sense  can  be  submitted 
to  the  judges,  and  if  it  receives  an  award,  the  other  print  that  will  afford  a 
good  reproduction  can  be  sent  to  our  engraver  for  the  purpose,  and  everybody 
will  be  satisfied. 

$$$$$$ 


THE  1909  National  Convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  is  now  a  thing  ac¬ 
complished,  and  was  from  every  standpoint  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  majority  of  our 
many  professional  friends  found  opportunity  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
wealth  of  instruction,  entertainment,  and  good  fellowship  offered  by  the  week's 
program. 

The  association  officials  worked  hard  to  provide  an  unusual  program,  and 
were  most  ably  assisted  by  the  Rochester  manufacturers  of  photographic  goods. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  who  attended  this  convention  was  repaid  a 
thousand  fold  in  the  opportunity  for  inspecting  the  factories,  and  the  processes 
of  manufacture  of  the  goods  so  closely  allied  with  his  welfare. 

A  full  report  of  the  convention  appears  in  other  columns. 

$$$$$$ 

IN  the  Times  for  May,  Mr.  Claudy  says,  “With  the  inter-lens  shutter,  the 
faster  the  total  time,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  loss  due  to  the  opening 
and  closing,”  and  then  he  explains  the  matter  as  it  appears  to  me  satis¬ 
factorily,  as  applied  to  one  type  of  inter-lens  shutter. 

But  his  statement  is  broad  and  makes  no  exceptions  for  any  type  of  inter¬ 
lens  shutter.  I  have  written  him  about  it  and  as  he  does  not  condescend  to 
answer  I  wish  to  raise  the  question  in  the  Times  as  to  whether  his  reasoning 
applies  to  the  Multi-Speed,  or  the  Optimo  shutters,  and  perhaps  to  some  other 
types  of  inter-lens.  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  what  he  says  on  page  163  ef¬ 
fectually  bars  out  the  possibility  of  his  having  made  a  slip,  and  if  he  is  right  he 
might  give  us  further  explanation. — William  H.  Blacar. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


SAVING  OVER-EXPOSED  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

An  over-timed  lantern  slide  requires  a 
longer  development  than  one  properly  ex¬ 
posed,  this  causes  the  slide  to  become  very 
dense  and  in  that  condition  it  can  not  be 
used.  The  development  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  image  has  the  required 
density,  paying  no  attention  to  the  high¬ 
lights.  After  fixing  the  slide  is  treated 
with  Farmer’s  reducer  containing  a  large 
amount  of  sodium  thiosulphate  and  only 
a  small  amount  of  potassium  ferricyanide. 
If  this  solution  is  very  dilute  it  will  clear 
the  highlights  before  attacking  the  shad¬ 
ows.  If  the  development  was  not  suf- 
ficently  long  the  image  may  lose  its  fine 
black  color  usually  changing  to  a  yellow 
brown. 

— Photographische  Welt,  Vol.  22,  No.  10. 

*  *  * 


of  water  should  be  added,  for  gaslight 
papers  two  parts  of  water  will  probably  be 
right. 


Two-solution  Hydro-Metol  Developer. 


Solution  A. 

41  ozs.  Boiled  water 

3  ozs.  Sodium  sulphite,  dry 

3  drams  Hydroquinone 

95  grains  Metol 

Solution  B. 

41  ozs.  Water 

4  ozs.  Potassium  carbonate 


1250  c.c. 
94.0  gms. 
12.50  gms. 
6.25  gms. 

1250  c.c. 
125.0  gms. 


For  plates  or  films  take  one  part  of  A  and 
one  part  of  B,  and  dilute  with  three 
volumes  of  water,  for  gaslight  papers  add 
only  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  suf- 
ficent  bromide  to  clear  the  whites.— Dip 
Photographische  Industrie,  No.  16. 


*  *  * 


CONCENTRATED  DEVELOPERS  FOR  DEALERS. 
The  amateur  photographer  (and  some 
times  the  professional)  thinks  that  the 
ready  made  developers  and  especially  those 
with  high  sounding  names  possess  some 
magic  property  not  found  in  the  solutions 
usually  prepared  at  home.  This  is  not  and 
cannot  be  so.  The  following  formulas  are 
taken  from  a  trade  paper  and  although 
primarily  intended  for  dealers  to  bottle 
and  sell  to  customers,  wall  be  found  useful 
to  both  amateur  and  professional  photog¬ 
raphers. 

English.  Metric. 

Concentrated  hydro-metol  developer. 

33  ozs.  Boiled  water  1000  c.c. 

5  ozs.  Sodium  sulphite  cryst.  150.0  gms. 
75  grains  Metol  50  gms. 

150  grains  Hydroquinone  10.0  gms. 
3J/3  ozs.  Potassium  carbonate  100.0  gms. 
15  grains  Potassium  bromide  1.0  gm. 

Dissolve  the  chemicals  in  the  order  given. 
For  developing  plates  three  to  four  parts 


DAYLIGHT  DEVELOPER. 

Jeannot  and  Bremner  have  patented  a 
method  '  of  developing  and  fixing  in  day¬ 
light.  The  patentees  use  various  picrates, 
especially  sodium  or  magnesium  picrate. 
The  following  represents  a  typical  formula : 
English.  Metric. 

2 2/z  ozs.  Picrate  81.0  gms. 

18  ozs.  Sodium  sulphite,  dry  544.0  gms. 
8y§  ozs.  Sodium  thiosulphate  250.0  gms. 
4  ozs.  Diamidophenol  125.0  gms. 
The  above  are  well  mixed,  for  use  4.0  gms. 
(60  grains)  are  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  (3 
ozs.)  of  water.  Under  certain  conditions 
thiocyanates  or  cyanides  may  be  added. 

— Photographische  Industrie,  No.  51. 

*  *  * 

Underground  photography  has  recently 
made  such  progress  that  mining  engineers 
are  now  able  to  illustrate  their  reports 
with  pictures  showing  the  exact  appear¬ 
ance  of  ledges,  ore  bodies,  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  importance. — Health. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'1  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Photographers’  Association,  of 
America,  held  at  Rochester,  July  19  to  24, 
was  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  The  1,800  or 
more  members  who  were  present,  a  goodly 
number  of  whom  were  ladies,  testify  to 
the  management  and  officers  the  interest 
this  convention  had  for  them.  From  the 
start  on  the  19th  to  the  close  on  the  24th, 
was  one  continual  “jump.”  Demonstra- 
strations  and  experiments  were  the  order 
throughout  the  week.  Wednesday,  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Day,  everybody  adjourned  to  the 
different  factories  of  the  manufacturers. 
Bausch  &  Lomb,  explained  the  making  of 
lenses  from  start  to  finish,  Defender  Photo 
Supply  Co.  and  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co. 
also  entertained  the  visitors. 

Kodak  Park,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  was  also  a  scene  of  demonstrations 
and  much  jollification.  From  all  accounts 
everybody  was  “full”  (or  should  have 
been)  of  eatables. 

Friday,  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  place  of  next  convention 
were  acted  upon.  The  new  officers : 
president,  A.  T.  Proctor,  Huntington,  W. 
Va. ;  first  vice-president,  Geo.  W.  Harris, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  second  vice-president, 
Benj.  Larrimer,  Marion,  Ind. ;  secretary, 
J.  H.  C.  Evanoff,  Salem,  Mass.  Mil¬ 
waukee  was  decided  upon  as  the  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

&  & 

THE  BRITISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

The  Photographic  Salon,  the  leading 
British  exhibition  of  pictorial  photography, 
organized  by  the  members  of  the  Linked 
Ring,  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  galleries 
of  the  Royal  Water  Color  Society,  5a. 


Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.  W.,  from  10th 
September  to  23rd  October,  1909.  A  spe¬ 
cial  organizing  comm’ttee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  this  year  to  arrange  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  the  exhibition,  and  its  members 
include  the  following  well  known  pictorial 
workers :  Malcolm  Arbuthnot,  Walter 

Benington,  Reginald  Craigie,  George  Davi¬ 
son,  Charles  H.  L.  Emanuel,  and  F.  J. 
Mortimer. 

The  aim  of  the  Linked  Ring  is  to  exhibit 
only  that  class  of  work  in  Pictorial  Photog¬ 
raphy  in  which  there  is  distinct  evidence 
of  personal  artistic  feeling  and  execution. 
Those  who  are  making  sericus  efforts  in 
this  direction  are  cordially  invited  to  sub- 
m't  their  work. 

Careful  consideration  will  be  given  to 
all  pictures  submitted  for  exhibition,  and 
a  selection  will  be  made  by  a  committee 
appointed  from  among  members  of  the 
Linked  Ring. 

Pictures  from  America  may  be  sent 
mounted  but  unframed;  those  which  may 
be  accepted  will  be  suitably  framed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Linked  Ring.  These  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  sent  direct  to  Reginald 
Craigie,  Hon.  Secretary,  Photographic 
Salon,  3a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.  W. 
and  must  reach  him  not  later  than  26th 
of  August. 

Copies  of  the  entry  form  and  pros¬ 
pectus  have  been  sent  us  by  the  organizers, 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  them  to 
any  of  our  readers  upon  application. 

We  hope  that  all  pictorial  workers  in 
this  country  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  pictorial  photograph  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  submit¬ 
ting  their  work  to  the  British  Photographic 
Salon  this  year,  as  special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  make  it  the  finest  and  most  repre¬ 
sentative  international  collection  .of  pic¬ 
torial  photography  yet  held  in  England. 
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JAMESTOWN  CAMERA  CLUB, 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the . 
Jamestown  Camera  Club,  was  held  in  the 
club’s  new  and  attractive  rooms,  in  the 
Arcade  Building.  Preceding  the  annual 
election,  Mr.  J.  M.  Cushman  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  talk,  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
members,  commenting  especially  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  individual  work  of  the 
members  and  the  exhibition  held  in  the 
spring.  At  the  election  following,  A. 
Luther  Eckstrom,  was  elected  president ; 
Alexander  Parsons,  vice-president;  L.  C. 
Ogren,  secretary ;  Cyril  Thrall,  assistant 
secretary;  E.  H.  Sample,  treasurer.  An 
exhibition  of  pictures  of  the  Photo-Pic- 
torialists  of  Buffalo,  is  now  on  view  in 
the  club  rooms. 


MISSOURI  CAMERA  CLUB,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  Missouri  Camera  Club,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  announces  its  removal  from  old 
quarters  to  a  more  commodious  suite  in 
the  Euclid  Building,  McPherson  and 
Euclid  avenues ;  a  location  central  to  the 
residence  districts  of  the  city. 

Two  spacious  rooms  have  been  thorough¬ 
ly  remodeled  in  adapting  them  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  club.  The  walls  of  the 
main  assembly  room  have  been  furnished 
for  exhibition  purposes,  with  burlap-cov¬ 
ered  panelling  four  and  one-half  feet  wide 
at  a  convenient  height.  This  finish  has 
been  extended  to  one  wall  of  the  second 
room.  Floors  are  covered  with  American 
matting  in  pleasing  harmony  of  shade  with 
the  walls.  Furniture  of  mission  oak  lends 
an  air  of  comfort. 

The  photographic  equipment  is  excel¬ 
lent.  A  complete  darkroom  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  with  lockers  for  individual  use, 
the  equipment  including  a  first  class  en¬ 
larging  outfit.  Every  facility  is  offered 
for  private  work  or  demonstrations. 

A  stereopticon  and  screen  are  con¬ 
veniently  placed  and  available  for  use  at 
any  time. 

The  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  install  a  complete  studio  outfit 
at  an  early  date. 

The  club  purposes  to  make  the  new 


quarters  a  center  of  amateur  photographic 
interest  for  St.  Louis.  Practical  process 
demonstrations,  exchange  of  ideas,  com¬ 
parison  and  friendly  criticism  of  work, 
lantern  slide  exhibitions,  and  all  matters 
of  photographic  interest  are  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  with  informality  of  the  better  sort 
to  govern  procedure. 

The  club  membership  now  numbers 
forty-five.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month, 
the  first  for  business,  and  the  second  for 
print  competition  on  an  assigned  subject 
with  criticism  by  a  competent  judge. 

The  brother  enthusiast  is  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  exchange  with  us  his  interest  and 
experience.  The  latch  string  is  out,  and 
the  stranger  within  our  gates  is  always 
welcome. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
EFFINGHAM,  ILL. 

The  Bissell  College  of  Photo-engraving 
has  installed  a  new  set  of  Colt’s  Armory 
presses  in  their  three-color  department  for 
proofing  three-  and  four-color  work,  and 
they  are  a  great  convenience  to  the  classes 
in  that  course. 

A  good  representation  of  I.  C.  P.  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  attended  the  National 
Convention,  at  Rochester,  last  month, 
some  going  afterward  to  New  York  city 
and  other  eastern  points  before  returning. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Rowe,  student  of  1908,  called 
at  the  college  last  month  en  route  to 
Seattle  and  the  exposition  there.  Also 
Mrs.  Page,  of  1908,  and  Miss  Sarah  Caine, 
of  1906,  made  visits  at  the  college. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ashworth,  Coeburn,  Va.,  stu¬ 
dent  of  1906,  sends  ns  samples  of  some 
very  pretty  work  which  he  is  doing  at  his 
studio. 

Mr.  E.  Schell  Kimmel,  of  1909,  has  open¬ 
ed  his  new  studio  at  McCook,  Neb.,  with 
a  big  reception,  and  is  rushed  with  work. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Adkinson's  mother,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  made  him  a  visit  last  month 
and  submitted  to  a  great  deal  of  posing 
for  the  students. 

We  received  some  very  fine  samples  of 
color  work  from  former  student,  Clifford 
Killen,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  who,  with 
other  students,  has  charge  of  a  three-color 
plant  at  that  place. 
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A  NEW  MARKET  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It  is  significant  of  the  new  outlet  for 
photographs  and  the  new  demand  that  is 
arising  for  the  best  work  of  out-of-door 
photographs,  the  following  article  from 
Farm  and  Home,  the  agricultural  maga¬ 
zine  with  nearly  half  a  million  circula¬ 
tion,  published  at  Springfield.  Mass. 

WE  WILL  PAY  WELL  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We  want  a  nice,  clear,  sharp  photograph 
of  your  farm  home,  barns,  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  also  photographs  showing  the  interior 
of  your  home  or  barns.  Or  any  picture 
showing  the  whole  group  of  your  build¬ 
ings  and  some  or  all  of  your  farm.  Groups 
of  live  stock  or  choice  animals,  especially 
if  the  picture  includes  the  man,  wife,  or 
any  of  the  young  people  of  the  family. 
Photographs  of  farm  machinery  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Each  picture  sent  us  should  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  back  the  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  sender,  and  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  just  what  it  is. 

We  will  pay  for  every  picture  that  is 
available  for  our  use.  Any  picture  not 
available  will  be  returned,  providing  it  is 
accompanied  by  sufficient  stamps  for  the 
purpose. 

Amateur  or  professional  photographers 
are  entitled  to  contribute.  Pictures  that 
will  be  available  are  those  that  best  show 
up-to-date  methods,  processes,  conveni¬ 
ences  and  comforts,  or  that  teach  an  in¬ 
teresting  lesson.  In  photographing  a  har¬ 
vest  scene,  for  instance,  show  the  men, 
animals,  and  machinery  at  work,  in  actual 
operation,  not  all  standing  still  looking  at 
the  camera.  What  our  readers  want  are 
pictures  that  show  just  how  other  folks 
do  it,  whatever  may  be  the  subject. 

We  can  use  a  great  many  of  the  right 
kind  of  pictures  if  submitted  this  month  or 
next.  The  earlier  they  are  sent  in,  the 
better. 


We  will  pay  all  the  way  from  25  cents 
to  $25  for  a  picture  that  is  available  for 
our  use,  according  to  its  value. 

Address  same  to  Editor  of  Farm  and 
Home,  Springfield,  Mass. 

If  in  addition  to  the  brief  description 
on  the  back  you  can  write  a  nice  little 
article  or  story  to  go  with  the  picture,  it, 
too,  will  be  paid  for  if  available. 

*  *  =t= 

There  is  no  necessity  to  mix  a  fresh 
hypo  bath  every  time  you  develop.  The 
bath  we  use  sometimes  goes  unchanged 
for  a  year.  Try  this  method.  Boil  your 
water  and  filter  it,  and  use  water  20  ounces 
to  hypo  8  ounces ;  strain  after  mixing  as 
the  hypo  is  rarely  free  entirely  from  dirt. 
Rinse  your  plate  well  before  fixing  and 
give  it  not  less  than  ten  minutes  in  the 
bath ;  afterwards  rinse  well  again  and  im¬ 
merse  in  a  hardening  bath  made  up  with 
water  20  ounces;  chrome  alum,  10  grains; 
common  salt,  219  9rains  or  half  ounce ; 
powdered  alum,  328  grains  or  three-quarter 
ounce.  Porcelain  dishes  are  the  best,  and 
both  of  the  baths  should  be  covered  when 
not  in  use,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  free 
from  dust ;  they  will  then  last  indefinitely,, 
and  need  only  be  changed  when  they  are 
much  .stained  with  the  developer.  Formulae 
given  in  avoirdupois  weight  i.e.,  437j4 

grains  to  the  ounce. 

*  *  * 

BURGLAR  ALARM  PHOTOGRAPHS  INTRUDER. 

An  Italian  inventor  has  designed  a 
burglar  alarm  and  camera  attachment 
known  as  the  cleptograph.  An  intruder 
cannot  enter  a  room  where  it  is  arranged 
without  disturbing  one  of  the  wires.  The 
movement  of  any  wire  turns  the  machine 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  disturb¬ 
ance  arises,  sets  fire  to  a  magnesium  light, 
rings  an  alarm  bell  and  takes  a  snapshot  of 
the  intruder. — Popular  Mechanics. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 
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ADULTERATED  METOL. 

Metol  which  is  largely  employed  in 
photography  for  the  development  of  bro¬ 
mide  papers  and  cinematograph  films  is 
the  sulphate  of  methyl  paramidophenol. 
Its  manufacure  is  protected  by  patent,  but 
according  to  the  Moniteur  S cientiiique ,  the 
product  has  been  sold  by  some  manu¬ 
facturers  during  the  last  few  years  under 
various  names  in  a  very  impure  form. 
The  chief  impurity  is  paramidophenol  sul¬ 
phate  which  is  far  less  efficient  than  metol. 
Solutions  of  the  latter  keep  well  and  re¬ 
tain  their  strength  sufficiently  to  enable  a 
large  number  of  prints  to  be  developed 
without  changing  the  bath.  Paramido¬ 
phenol  sulphate  cn  the  other  hand  alters 
rapidly  in  solution,  and  weight  for  weight 
is  far  less  efficient  than  metol.  Its  pres¬ 
ence  is  easily  detected  by  shaking  about 
one  gramme  of  the  material  with  2  or  3 
c.c.  (mils.)  of  pure  concentrated  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  in  which  metol  is  perfectly 
soluble,  and  paramidophenol  sulphate  com- 
pletly  insoluble.  If  the  substance  does  not 
entirely  dissolve  within  a  few  minutes  the 
presence  of  this  impurity  is  indicated. 
Metol  may  also  contain  inorganic  im¬ 
purities  e.  g.  sodium  sulphite  in  appreci¬ 
able  quantities’.  Their  presence  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  igniting  a  sample  and  weigh¬ 
ing  the  residue.  Pure  commercial  metol 
should  not  contain  more  than  0.5  per  cent, 
of  inorganic  impurities. 

— The  Druggists  Circular,  May  ’09. 

*  *  * 

HOW  TO  KEEP  FILM  NEGATIVES. 

There  are  many  devices  for  taking  care 
of  film  negatives  to  keep  them  from  curl¬ 
ing  and  in  a  place  easily  accessible.  Here¬ 
with  is  a  method  by  which  anyone  can 
make  a  place  for  the  negatives  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  or  her  special  film  cam¬ 
era.  The  device  is  made  up  similar  to  a 
postcard  album  with  places  cut  through 
each  leaf  to  admit  each  corner  of  the 
negatives.  The  leaves  are  made  from 
white  paper  and  when  the  negatives  are 
in'  place  the  pictures  made  on  them  can 
easily  be  seen  through  to  the  white  paper 
background.  These  leaves  can  be  made 
up  in  regular  book  form,  or  tied  together 


similar  to  a  loose-leaf  book,  thus  adding 
only  such  pages  as  the  negatives  on  hand 
will  require. — Popular  Mechanics. 

*  *  * 

HIS  ERROR. 

“Halloa,  Mr.  Lovejoy!”  exclaimed  a 
gentleman  of  that  lady’s  acquaintance : 
“Pray  what  brings  you  out  so  early  in  the 
day?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  just  been  to  the  photographer’s 
with  my  pet  dog.  Dido”  (which  she  carried 
in  her  arms),  “and  we  had  our  portraits 
taken  together,  haven’t  we,  Dido?  Beauty 
and  the  beast,  you  know,  Mr.  Johnson” — 
with  a  saucy  little  laugh. 

“And  what  a  little  beauty  he  is,  to  be 
sure!”  replied  Johnson,  inadvertently,  as 
he  tenderly  stroked  poor  Dido’s  head  and 
pulled  his  ears.  And  then  he  suddenly 
remembered,  and  became  hot  and  cold  in 
turn. — Tit-Bits. 


RIGHT  ANGLE  LENSES. 

“Have  you  any  of  those  cameras  that 
photograph  out  of  all  proportion?” 

“Would  it  be  for  trout  or  tarpon?” — Life. 


Trade  Notes 


Owing  to  the  unlooked  for  response  to 
the  “Agfa  Metol  Contest,”  the  Berlin  Ani¬ 
line  Works,  of  215  Water  St.,  New  York, 
who  are  the  sole  agents  for  the  Agfa  pro¬ 
ducts,  wishes  to  announce  that  they  will 
continue  this  contest  until  January  1st, 
1910. 

Ten  amateurs  have  been  presented  with 
orders  for  one  ounce  "Agfa  Metol”  on 
contest  closing  August  1st,  but  all  the  oth¬ 
ers  who  are  still  in  this  contest  will  count 
in  on  January  1st  closing. 

Ask  your  dealer  all  about  it,  or  write 
Berlin  Aniline  Works,  215  Water  street, 
New  York. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  have  adopted  an  original  method  of 
presenting  expert  testimony  regarding 
their  lenses  in  their  recent  booklet, 
“Photographic  Quartet.”  Each  of  their 
four  different  lenses  are  written  up  by  an 
expert  photographer  and  several  repro¬ 
ductions  accompany  each  article  showing 
the  class  of  work  the  different  lenses  are 
expected  to  do. 

Many  valuable  pointers  are  given  in  the 
different  articles,  and  should  be  of  service 
to  users  of  lenses.  A  copy  of  the  booklel 
will  be  forwarded  on  request. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.  beg  to 
direct  your  attention  to  their  new  Spectrum 
and  Spectrum  Process  plates  as  being  the 
highest  type  of  truly  panchromatic  plates 
manufactured.  These  plates  will  be  found 
to  possess  a  range  of  sensitiveness  to  the 
red,  which  enables  them  to  record  the  B 
line  (6870)  in  the  spectrum,  with  ease, 
while  with  slightly  increased  exposure  they 
extend  beyond  7,000.  This  result  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  unattainable,  except  with  plates 
specially  bathed. 

The  “Spectrum”  plate  is  very  rapid,  be¬ 
ing  about  the  same  speed  as  Cramer’s  Tri¬ 


chromatic,  and  is  well  adapted  for  use  by 
those  making  use  of  the  indirect  method 
in  tricolor  reproduction.  The  “Spectrum 
Process”  is,  (as  its  name  implies),  par¬ 
ticularly  designed  for  direct  tricolor  work, 
i.  e.,  where  the  primary  color-sensation 
negatives  are  obtained  directly  through  the 
ruled  screen.  This  latter  plate  is  the  result 
of  extended  experimental  work,  and  com¬ 
bines  fineness  of  grain  with  extreme  densi¬ 
ty.  The  film  is  thin,  and  the  plate  works 
clean,  so  that  the  result  is  a  firm  dot  with 
close  approach  to  wet  plate  quality,  the 
transparent  spaces  between  the  dots  repre¬ 
senting  almost  clear  glass.  When  used 
with  the  red  filter  (blue  plate)  the  exposure 
time  is  very  considerably  reduced.  It  need 
not  be  more  than  pointed  out  that  this  in¬ 
creased  extent  of  sensitiveness  means  bet¬ 
ter  rendition  of  the  dark  reds,  less  time  in 
the  re-etching,  consequenty  reduced  cost 
of  production. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  G.  Cramer  Dry 
Plate  Company  to  present  at  an  early  date, 
a  set  of  tricolor  filters  specially  adjusted 
to  this  plate,  and  of  the  very  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence.  For  the  production 
of  this  special  material  suited  to  definite 
needs  and  founded  upon  exact  scientific 
theory,  they  have  established  a  Research 
Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  R. 
James  Wallace,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  formerly 
head  of  the  department  of  photophysics  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  This  laboratory 
is  completely  equipped  with  spectroscopic 
and  general  physical  apparatus  of  the 
highest  degree  of  precision,  and  supple¬ 
menting  Mr.  Wallace’s  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  of  color  and  color 
processes,  assures  the  quality  of  test  to 
which  these  and  kindred  material  will  be 
subjected,  thus  enabling  them  to  guarantee 
their  excellence.  Communications  relative 
to  the  photography  of  color  will  receive 
prompt  and  courteous  consideration,  and 
suggestions  offered,  when  necessary. 


